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EDITORIAL 


Elsewhere in this issue appears a tribute to the late Dr. Philip 
Emanuel by one who knew him for many years. My own acquaintance 
with him dates from about ten years ago, and I first actually spoke 
to him at the British premi@re of ‘Fennimore and Gerda’ in 1968, 
I remember that we were walking back from the bar after the interval 
and, noticing that the person in front of me had kicked up the corner 
of the carpet in the doorway of the auditorium, I motioned to those 
following me to wait while I put it down again, lest someone should 
trip over it. Immediately my arm was gripped from behind, and a 
voice with just the slightest trace of the accent that betrayed its 
race, whispered into my ear, ‘What you want to do that for, my boy? 
You should have fallen over and broken your arm, and I would have 
got you an action for damages!’ Subsequently I was privileged to be 
invited to Philip and Miriam’s Mayfair flat on a number of occasions 
when, besides sampling their splendid hospitality, I came to hear 
more of Philip’s delightful sense of humour. The last time we met 
was at Brighton on lst December 1974 when we attended ‘A Mass of 
Life’. After the performance, I was irivited to tea with the Emanuels 
at their hotel, and we talked about some of the people Philip had 
encountered during his long career. Once again, the invitation was 
extended to come round one evening to make some’ notes for an 
article to be written in this very Journal. ‘You would need to write a 
whole book, not an article,’ interjected his wife, ‘in fact, several 
books!’ But the occasion never came, and I fear those memories are 
now lost for ever. In more recent weeks we have learned of the 
deaths of two other figures who featured in the Delius legend, Lione] 
Tertis and Sir Neville Cardus. 


* * 


The performance of ‘A Mass of Life’ referred to in the previous 
paragraph was given by the Concordia Choir of Crawley under their 
conductor, Ronald Sampson. Originally they had planned to use their 
own orchestra,which I understand includes a number of professionals, 
but at a late stage the date was switched so that the Bournemouth 
Symphony Orchestra could be engaged. The choir deserves great 
credit for undertaking such a venture, but having said that it must 
be added that the ‘Mass’ is not a work that a good amateur choir can 
tackle after only one rehearsal with the orchestra. In addition they 
were served (if served is the word) by just about the most uninspir- 
ing quartet of professional soloists one could imagine in the work. 
The stage of The Dome, too, was liberally festooned with thick 
drapes, so that much of the best singing never reached the audience. 
Nevertheless, it is always a joy to be able to hear a live perfor- 
mance of the work, and combined with a visit to, the grotesquely 
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voluptuous Royal Pavilion next door, Sunday at the seaside was not 
entirely wasted. 


xk * 


‘The next performance of the ‘Mass’ is to be on Friday, 9th May, 
(see ‘Forthcoming Events’ for details), and the Society’s AGM and 
Dinner have been arranged to take place on the day after so that 
interested members may feel inclined to spend the weekend in Lon— 
don. Unlike the Albert Hall, where we used to meet in a private room 
for coffee during the interval, no such facilities are availiable at the 
Royal Festival Hall, so it has seen suggested that members may 
like to occupy a block of seats. Orders should be sent to me, accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope, so as to reach me not 
later than three weeks before the performance. I would suggest we 
aim for seats at either £1.10 or £1.65. In addition, the Royal Choral 
Society has kindly invited members of the Delius Society to attend 
any of its last three rehearsals. These take place on Mondays at 
6.30 p.m. at Pimlico School, Lupus Street, London, S.W.1. 

* 

I am not sure whether it was sentimental feeling towards my old 
College or enthusiasm for the music of Delius that took me to St. 
John’s, Smith Square, on Friday 23rd November 1974, to hear the 
orchestra of Trinity College of Music perform ‘A Song of the High 
Hills’. And that after I had shunned the previous evening's rendering 
of the Violin Concerto when ' teard that the name of Sir Adrian’s 
stand-in was Slatkin! One thing is certain: they didn’t have an 
orchestra like this at TCM in my day. Nor, for that matter, did they 
have a conductor of the calibre of Bernard Keefe. It was easy to see 
why he chose this work: a highly competent horn section, of which 
numbers 1 and 3 acquitted themselves most creditably in Delius’ 
cruelly high writing. The chorus (not the College choir, but a volun- 
tary body of student singers, trained by one of their number) sang 
well, although I didn’t care for the solo tenor’s intonstion. The 
rest of the orchestra tackled the work with enthusiasm; .: might be 
expected, the strings were the weakest section, and the flutes ob- 
truded once or twice. All in all, a. most encouraging performance 
which only lacked that elusive vital spark - and, as always, a 
genuine pianissimo.. 


x k 


Spurred on by the sell-out of their recent Mozart/Beecham trans« 
fers, EMI are now engaged in producing a boxed set containing all 
that conductor’s pre-war Delius Society 78s with the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, This contains such items as ‘Paris’, ‘Sea Drift’ 
(with John Brownlee), and ‘Appalachia’, and the box will also in- 
clude earlier recordings of ‘Brigg Fair’ and shorter works. To be 
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sold with the set will be a reprint of Beecham’s book on Delius, 
originally published by Hutchinson in 1959, and the whole should be 
on the market by the end of this year. The plan is to folfow it next 
year with a similar set comprising the post-war Delius Fellowship 
78s recorded with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. This,of course, 
would mean another version of ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’ on LP, 
and this set will include the new book to be published by Oxford 
University Press, ‘Delius: A Pictorial Biography’ compiled by 
Lionel Carley and Robert Threlfall. I have also heard a whisper 
that either or both sets may contain some hitherto unreleased record- 
ings. 

Meanwhile, just before Christmas Sir Charles Groves recorded 
‘North Country Sketches’, ‘A Song of Summer’ and ‘Lebenstanz’,the 
last-named appearing on record for the first time. No information has 
yet been received as to date of release. The World Records trans- 
fer of the Violin (Sammons) and Piano (Moiseiwitsch) Concertos with 
Caprice and Elegy (Harrison/Fenby) has, I understand, received a 
set-back and will not appear until midsummer. This should be pre- 
ceded in May by a record whose contents are much more attractive 
than its name: ‘Delius’s Greatest Hits’! Numbered CBS 30056, it 
consists of ‘In a Summer Garden’(RPO/Beecham), ‘On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring’(Philadelphia Orchestra/Ormandy), ‘Irmelin’ 
Prelude (Cleveland Orchestra/Szell), Intermezzo and Serenade from 
‘Hassan’(RPO/Beecham) and ‘Brigg Fair’(Philadelphia Orchestra/ 
Ormandy). Malcolm Walker points out that the Szell item, made in 
1956, is the only Delius he ever recorded, and has not previously 
been released in this country. 


Kk kk 


In the Editorial of Journal No.45 Il asked for more details of the 
score used by Jacqueline du Pré in her recording of the ’Cello Con- 
certo. Mr Robert Threifail has now furnished the following informa- 
tion: A performing version of the solo cello part was prepared by 
Herbert Withers, and has been used by most, if not all, English 
players. Although the date of publication of this part is 1935, it was 
arranged with the composer’s sanction, Eric Fenby acting as inter- 
mediary between Withers and Delius. 


x * & 


Estelle Palmley has drawn my attention to an article entitled 
‘Records of the Year’ which appeared on 15th December 1974 in 
‘The Daily Telegraph’. Anthony Payne selected ‘A Song of the High 
Hills’ as a record of ‘outstanding interest,--a reading that sustains 
Delius’ long-spanned visionary flights throughout,<-—backed by a 
good ‘Sea Drift’. 


s#t 
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The long-awaited broadcast of the two unpublished part-songs 
‘Sonnenscheinlied’ and ‘Durch den Wald’, first sung at St John’s, 
Smith Square on 11th January 1974, went out on Boxing Day at 10am. 
Intimation was received from the BBC just too late for inclusion in 
Journal No.44. 


* % * 


On Sunday 1%h january, BRC Radio 3 rebroadcast iast year’s 
production of ‘Hassan’ with Delius’ music conducted by hae Jenkins » 
The following Thursday came a repeat of “Ne Goiten J journey ", & 
study of James Elray Fiecker, followed By cecords of Delius’ Three 
Preludes for Piano and the cello sonata, played by George Isaac 
and Martin Jones. 


* EK % 


Another broadcast, on 21st December 1974, was of the BBC’s 
ae programme ‘The English Renascence’ from the Prix 
usical de Radio Brno. it featured music by Parry, Stanford, Eigar, 
Vaughan Williams and Britten. Were there not other composers 
involved? 
ok ok 
Judging from some of the reports we have recently carried of the 
music of Delius turning up in unexpected places, I think perhaps we 
should run a competition for the most bizarre surroundings in which 
it has been heard. My own candidate this quarter would be ‘The 
Goon Show’ of 14th February (originally broadcast in 1958), which 
contained just a few seconds of ‘The Walk to the Paradise Garden’ 
as background music. But stay! What am I admitting? 


Aska Staou 


May 18th 1973. 7.45 pm. Woburn Parish Church, ‘Florida’ Suite. Birming— 
ham Philharmonic Crchestra (with Holst: ‘The Planets’, etc). 

Jume 21st 1975. 7.00 pm. Leominster Priory. Birmingham Philharmonic 
Orchestra (programme as May 18th). 

August 28th at 7.30pm. Worcester Cathedral (Three Choirs Festival). 

‘Songs of Farewell’ conducted by Christopher Robinson 


CORRESPONDANCES 


by Derek Cox 


It is a commonplace that two heads are better than one. In fact, 
two of almost anything are better than one, except perhaps e hang- 
over or the second demand to pey the telephonebill! So it was 
interesting tc see this commonplace coming tec life again, in quite 
different but associated ways, in the experience of two Society 
members writing in the April number (No. 43) of the Journal. 

First, we had my good friend Rodney Meadows who, after visiting 
the excellent Munch Exhibition at the Hayward Gallery, found that 
Delius plus Munch was better than just Munch, or even just Delius; 
and went away from the Exhibition ‘alerted to listen that much more 
imaginatively to ‘‘Eventyr’’ and ‘‘Arabesque’’’. Then a few pages 
further on, Mr. Gregory described how he was ravished, not just by a 
film — ‘the gentle masterpiece’ of ‘‘The Yearling’? — but by film 
plus Delius, in this case ‘‘Appalachia’’, and was sent straight back 
to his record player and ‘my old record of Beecham’s on the Fontana 
label. 

Both these experiences were enriching, in their different ways. 
Both, however, surely reflect something deeper — a desire to unify 
the separate elements of our experience, particularly our aesthetic 
experience. In this, we are encouraged by creative artists themselves, 
notably by that great artistic movement of the late 19th century 
known as Symbolism, whose founder -father was Charles Baudelaire 
and whose great exemplars were Paul Verlaine and Stephene Mallarmé. 
Paul Gauguin was its painter-exponent and Claude Debussy its 
acknowledged composer -disciple. 

About 1850, Baudelaire wrote a poem called ‘‘Correspondances’’. 
Together with Verlaine’s ‘‘Art poetique’’, it launched the character- 
istic Symbolist themes. of 

— the unity of all art 
— the primacy of imagination and suggestion 
over reason and statement 
‘Nature is a temple, in which living pillars sometimes 
utter a babel of sounds; 
Man traverses it through forests of symbols, that watch 

him with knowing eyes..... 

Perfumes, sounds and colours answer each to each..! 

These Symbolist themes fertilised the art of a whole epoch and no 
creative artist working at the time could escape their influence. 
Debussy made no attempt to! If you can, get hold of Francis Scarfe’s 
edition of Baudelaire * in Penguin Poets and read aloud ‘‘Corres- 
pondances”’ or ‘‘Harmonie du Soir’’ while listening to Debussy’s 
Prelude ‘‘Les sons et les parfums tournent dans l’air du soir’; and 
you will see what I mean. 


* Scarfe’s edition has the great advantage of having a handy English 
prose translation of each poem at the bottom of each page. 
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Where does Frederick Delius fit in to all this? The answer is 
that he usually doesn’t! You will! scarcely find Symbolism mentioned 
in any biography of Delius. 

It has, of course, been fashionable to link Debussy and Delius 
with the Impressionist painters. You will recall that Beecham, in a 
characteristic piece of plummy prose, made play with the corres- 
pondence between Delius’ shorter orchestral pieces and the paintings 
of Alfred Sisley. The link is apt, historically if not artistically. 
Both were longtime dwellers in the lovely Loing valley south of 
Fontainebleau and there are some interesting parallels in their two 
lives, But Debussy repudiated the connexion with Impressionism and 
disliked the label ‘Impressionist’ for his music. Delius, with his 
aversion for musical cliques and theories, probably did so too. In 
both, the correspondence with Impressionism is superficial. 

The correspondence with Symbolism, which was primarily a 
literary movement, is, however, deeply rooted. And we must never 
forget that Delius himself said ‘I am always at my best when there 
are words’. Works like “‘Pelléas et Mélisande’’, ‘‘A Village Romeo 
& Juliet’, ‘‘Sea Drift’’ and ‘‘Arabesque”, “‘L’Apr@s-midi d’un 
Faune’’ and ‘‘Images’’ — both in their background sources and in 
their emotional intensity — are directly in the Symbolist tradition of 
nuance and imprecision, of almost obsessive imagination. Their 
shifting, fragmentary forms and repeated motifs seek to fulfil the 
Symbolist ideal — 

‘To suggest things! That’s our dream!’ 

The themes that obsessed Delius and pervaded his music were 
characteristic Symbolist themes — 

the sadness of Partings 

the briefness of Love 

the Transience of Life 

‘They are not long, the days of wine and roses...’ 

The music of Delius and the poetry of Dowson, happily married in 
“Songs of Sunset’’, epitomise the theme of transience in Symbolism, 
that intense feeling of regret for what - might - have - been -but-can- 
no - ionger - be. 

I am not, of course, saying that Delius was ‘a Symbolist’ or that 
he consciously subscribed to the Symbolist aesthetic. All I am 
saying is that we need ty look to Symbolist poetry rather then to 
Impressionist painting for a fuller appreciation of his music. Dr. 
Bryan Gooch, writing in the same April number of the Journal, 
mentions the “lamentable neglect’’, in critical works on Delius and 
Dowson, of “the similarities between the creations of poet and 
composer’. This is probably because no one has yet got down deep 
enough into their common Symbolist roots. 

We need to remember a few pertinent historical details. During 
the decade 1888-1898, when Delius lived in Paris and knew Gau- 
guin, Strindberg and Munch, he was fully exposed to Symbolist 
theory and practice. This was the heyday of the movement. The very 
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word ‘Symbolism’ had been coined in 1886 and enthusiastically 
taken up by its supporters. Maurice Maeterlinck’s play “‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande”’ was first performed in 1893, Debussy’s ‘‘L’Aprés - midi 
d'un Faune’”’ in 1894. Delius could have attended either or both. We 
do not know whether he ever met Debussy. But we do know from 
Eric Fenby that he loved ‘“‘L’Aprés-midi...’’, and was much in 
sympathy with the dramatic ideals underlying ‘‘Pelleas’*’. After all, 
“Village Romeo”’ is very much in the genre of ‘‘Pelléas’’. 

Again, there can be little doubt that the painter Gauguin was a 
direct carrier of Symbolist influence to the young Delius. By the 
late 1880s, Gauguin had decisively rejected Impressionist ideals in 
favour of a return to a Symbolist approach to painting. This derived 
directly. from Baudelaire’s aesthetic theories; and we must not 
forget that Baudelaire was himself an art and music critic of some 
distinction, friend of Manet and champion of Wagner. Gauguin was 
hailed as a Symbolist painter; a Symbolist banquet was even held in 
his honour in Paris in 1891. Delius bought one of the Tahitan pic- 
tures, ‘Nevermore’, which now hangs in the Courtauld Gallery, 
London. 

We can reasonably conclude from this evidence that Delius was 
at least acquainted with the artistic philosophy and techniques of 
Symbolism. I should prefer to say, steeped in them. Like the rugged 
individualist he was, he absorbed other influences during those 
formative years in Paris, notably Nietzsche, whose ‘‘Thus spake 
Zarathustra”’ became his ‘bible’. But Symbolism was, and remained, 
a dominant influence and gives us some mandate for what follows. 

It is dangerous to speculate; it is also fun! Beecham tells us that 
the first sketches for Delius’ famous Nocturne ‘Paris’, made in 1897. 
8, were entitled 

Scénes parisiennes 
L’heure d’absinthe 
Heureuse rencontre 

Is it too fanciful to believe that Delius knew and was perhaps un— 
consciously inspired by Baudelaire’s ‘Tableaux perisiens’? Or that 
the sketch ‘Heureuse rencontre’ may have owed something to Baude- 
laire’s sonnet of 1860 ‘To a lady passing by’? We shall never know! 
But the feeling of the lyrical slow section of ‘Paris’ makes a fitting 
correspondence with the fleeting iatimacy of the brief encounter on 
the crowded café pavement in Bzudelaire’s poem. The ‘fugitive 
beauté’ of poem and music is the very essence of Transience. Try it 
and see! 

‘Baudelaire himself was particuiarly fond of his poem ‘Corres pond- 
ances’, which gives the title to this article, almost as if he could 
foresee its wide influence. But of all his poems, it is another, the 
exquisite sonnet ‘Harmonie du Soir’, which more perfectly fulfils the 


Symbolist ideal - 
‘To suggest things! That’s our dream!’ 

This supremely evocative poem, full of metaphysical conceits, 
starts like a nature poem — 

‘Now the days are coming when...each flower sheds its 

perfume like a censer... 

Sounds and perfumes spiral in the evening air.’ 

Only in the last line, with its powerful Catholic image of the mon- 
strance, are we at last aware that this is a love poem, addressed to 
Madame Sabatier, the mistress ‘manquée’, who inspired some of 
Baudelaire’s finest love poems. 

‘... like a monstrance your memory shines in me.’ 

So does Symbolism produce its effects, by stealth and imprecision. 
This poem really does emulate the secret, evocative power of music - 
‘Music excavates heaven’ said Baudelaire in his Journal. Its fitting 
correspondence is an equally evocative piece of Delius’ - ‘Summer 
Night on the River’. Eric Fenby has said, ‘Never once in six years 
did [ ever hear Delius mention Baudelairei’ So be it! One cannot 
argue! But the spirit of Baudelaire is in this music, where ‘perfumes, 
sounds and colours answer each to each.’ 


So take your Baudelaire and your Delius and settle down and try 
it out. Who knows? If the idea of ‘correspondances’ catches on - and 
the Editor can stand it! - we may have other members writing in from 
all over, telling of particularly ravishing examples of it which they 
have experienced. 


A recent BBC publication announces that Deryck Cooke is pre- 
pering a ‘BBC Musical Guide’ on Delius 


The new edition of the Vocal Score of ‘Koanga’ is now available 
from Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes, 295 Regent Street, London WA1 1BR, 
peice £5. The September 1974 issue of ‘Tempo’ contained an inter- 
esting article entitled ‘The Early History of Koanga’ by Robert 
Threlfall. ‘Tempo’ is available from the same publisher at 50p. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


‘Frederick Delius, 1862—1934. A Catalogue of the Music Archive of 
the Delius Trust,London’ By Rachel Lowe. Published by the Delius 
Trust and available from Messrs.Booset & Hawkes Ltd., 295 Regent 
Street, London W1A. 1BR, 182 pages. Price £7.50. 


There are two unfortunate points in the above description which 
may be off-putting to prospective purchasers. The first is the word 
‘catalogue’, and the second is the price. However, let me hasten to 
assure my readers that this book is no mere catalogue. It is in fact 
a highly readable, detailed examination of all the manuscripts and 
printed music at the London headquarters of the Delius Trust. Every 
item is given the most precise description, ranging from the water- 
mark of the paper used to the probable identity of the writer when it 
is not in the hand of Delius. This is then followed by a discussion 
of all points of interest, for instance, discrepancies between the 
manuscript and the printed score. The result is that we learn many 
interesting facts about Delius’ method of composition, and much 
valuable information concern ing early versions. 

Take the case of the operas, for example. When we look up ‘A 
Village Romeo and Juliet’, it comes as something of a surprise to 
discover that there is an early version with the French libretto pre- 
dominant, entitled ‘Le Jardin du Paradis’. The piano reduction has 
been identified as the work of Florent Schmitt, and appears to have 
been the basis of the score lithographed in some quantity and dis- 
tributed around various European opera-houses , as opposed to that 
by Otto Lindemann in the printed scores. The vocal parts are in 
Delius’ own hand; the French text is in an unidentified hand, as is 
also the beginning of the English. This, however, continues in Delius 
hand,while the German words are in Jelka’s writing. An extraordinary 
hotch-potch, and as a very full examination of dates in the subse- 
quent text suggests this is te be one of the eerliest extant copies of 
the opera, one is prompted to ask, ‘Could the work really have been 
composed to a French libretto in the first place?’ Incidentally, the 
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information outlined above, together with that given in Lionel Car- 
ley’s book, (vide infra), amounts to the statement for the first time in 
in print that Schmitt made piano reductions of Delius’ first four operas, 
and not just the first two as has been hitherto the usual assertion. 

Now move on to ‘Fennimore and Gerda’. Anyone who is interested 
in tracing the composer's first ideas for the ending of the story only 
has to turn to p.134 and study the contents of a volume of sketches 
several of which refer to ‘Gerda’s death’,‘Niels’ death’, etc. In fact 
the serious student of the music of Delius now has little reason to 
bother the Trust to examine manuscripts: all he needs to know is 
here. Indeed, this is one of the aims declared by the compiler in the 
introduction. 

There are many other admirable points. For instance, when we 
come to examine ‘Folkeraadet’ we find, besides a detailed examina- 
tion of the holograph, a facsimile reproduction of part of an inter- 
view with Delius which appeared in a Norwegian newspaper in 1897, 
together with Lionel Carley’s translation of it and its two com- 
panion pieces. The whole volume is sumptuously produced, on pages 
which it is a positive luxury to turn, and generously illustrated with 
facsimiles of manuscripts. Each fresh work begins a new page, and 
I can only find one small complaint. The works ate arranged more or 
less in chronological order, and the index follows suit. It would have 
been a little more convenient if the latter had been arranged alpha- 
betically for ease of reference. The price? I think I have shown taat 
foe the standard of production and the detail offered it is not exces- 
sive, and I have no hesitation in describing it as a ‘must’ for all 
who take their Delius seriously. 


‘Delius: the Paris Years’ by Lionel! Carley. To be published shortly 
by Triad Press, 10e, Prior Bolton Street, London N.1. 92 pages. 
Price about £4.95, 

It has generally been agreed that by far the most important, and 
alsc the most fascinating, years of Delius’ life were those he spent 
in and around Paris, roughly from 1888 to 1900. At the same time 
these are the years about which the least is known - a fact which 
has undoubtedly added to their fascination. It was during this period 
that the composer worked through his influences, spent his manda- 
tory ‘sojourn in the wilderness’, and evolved a style that was dis- 
tinctly his own. Beecham was aware of the importance of these 
years, and he had the opportunity to research them. At the time that 
he was writing his biography of Delius in the 1950s, the elder- 
ly composer Florent Schmitt paid nis last visit to Londor. Schmitt 
was one of the last survivors of Delius’ Paris period: not only a 
friend, he had also made the piano reductions of ‘Irmelin’, ‘The 
Magic Fountain’, ‘Koanga’ and ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’. Felix 
Aprahamian made hinwelf responsible for introducing Schmitt to 
Beecham, ‘But Tommy,’ he sadly reports, ‘was in one of his bad 
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moods. He wouldn’t talk to Schmitt, and the opportunity was lost 
for ever.’ 

The only other way to piece together the picture of the missing 
years would be to sift through all the surviving letters of the period, 
and follow the lineage of all his known acquaintances for clues. 
Such a task would be daunting enough if Delius had been a British 
composer firmly based in London, but when we consider that his 
movements and circle of friends encompassed all the Scandinavian 
reces, as well as English, French and Germans, to say nothiag of a 
Pole and a Czech, we realise chat such a labour involves something 
of the proverbial patience of Job combined with the strength of 
Hercules - and a fluent knowledge of half a dozen languages to boot. 
Miraculously, the Delius Trust possesses such a spirit in the shape 
of Dr. Lionel Carley, its official archivist. In his ‘Delius: the Paris 
Years’ we learn as much about the composer’s movements at the 
period as we are now ever likely to know. Leclercq, Molard, de 
Monfried and others who have hitherto been mere names in a chrono- 
logy Now take on flesh and blood. William Molard, composer, and his 
wife Ida Ericson, sculptress, lived above Delius at 6, rue Vercinge- 
torix, and their ‘at homes’ were a veritable galaxy of famous names. 
Who would not have given his right hand to have heard Ravel playing 
Grieg to Grieg, with Delius listening? One of the more fascinating 
minor characters is Judith Ericson-Molard, Ida’s illegitimate daugh- 
ter, the passion of whose unrequited love for Gauguin was only 
matched by that of her contempt for all other suitors - often expres- 
sed in delightfully unladylike phraseology. 

Amongst many new and interesting facts we learn that Delius did 
play his ‘Sleigh Ride’ (evidently a piane piece in its original form) 
to Grieg at the famous Christmas Eve party of 1877.More surprisingly 
it is revealed that he attended the glittering First Night of Wilde’s 
‘Lady Windermere’s Fan’, and by a particularly brilliant piece of 
Sleuth-work Sherlock Carley has unearthed the identity of the mys- 
terious ‘Mme. Rosenval’ who supplied the libretto for the unperformed 
opera ‘Margot la Rouge’. Naturally, his love affairs are discussed, 
though no definite conclusions are drawn. Two or three Princesses 
are mentioned, and one, the Princess de Cystria (the dedicatee of 
the song ‘Plus vite, mon cheval’ - see Journa! No.42, page 7) is 
thought by some to have been his mistress. 

I find it puzzling to see Delius writing ‘— the first note I ever 
heard of Debussy was his opera ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ in the Spring 
of 1W in Paris.’ | had always understood that he was very ford of 
‘Prelude a l’aprés midi d’un faune’, which dates from eight years 
earlier and which he must surely have heard before 1902. There is 
little musical criticism in this volume (although I musi say that | 
would not place the ‘Idyll’ and ‘Paris’ in the same bracket, as the 
author does). However, two unpublished songs add to its value and 
there are more than thirty photographs. Another ‘must’ for all serious 
students of Delius’ life. 
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Report from New York City 


by Bob Lyons 


When Ralph Stang and I first met several years ago, we agreed 
that he would send me programs and clippings from each singing 
engagement and that I would send him news about Delius perfor— 
mances and any tapes and articles that came my way. The exchange 
has been voluminous and interesting. Within the past few months, 
among the programs I received was the one from Tallahassee, where 
Ralph’s songs to words by Gloria Jahoda were premiéred, and a 
program from the annual Nordic Fest in Decorah, Iowa, along with a 
newspaper clipping from there. 

Gloria Jahoda, whom we all know as the author of ‘The Road to 
Samarkand,’ has written many poems and the committee in charge of 
the Sesquicentenial observation in Tallahassee chose her ‘Tallahas- 
see Triptych’ to be set to music for the occasion. The commission 
was extended to Ralph Stang. He named the piece ‘BACKWARD 
TRACINGS’ and begins the third song with a twelve measure quote 
from the opening of ‘Songs of Farewell,’ where Whitman’s words are 
- ‘How sweet the silent backward tracings! The wanderings as in 
dreams .. .’ The work is dedicated to another Delius devotee, Jeff 
Driggers, of the Delius Association of Florida. 

The thought came to me immediately that it would be marvelous 
if we Delians traveling to New York to hear the ‘Village Romeo and 
Juliet’ could also hear this piece with words and music by two per- 
sons immersed in Delius’ art. As the program from the Nordic Fest, 
mentioned above, included Norwegian music by Delius, perhaps 
Ralp: could present his songs and a few of Delius’ Norwegian songs 
- in Norwegian! I called Ralph to ask if it were possible, he said 
‘yes’ and we both felt it would be an opportunity to hear David 
Everhart play the Cello Sonata, as well. (David and Ralph have 
both appeared at the Delius Festival in Jacksonville.) David con— 
sented with enthusiasm. 

The program was given on Sunday, Nov. 10th, immediately fol- 
lowing the ‘Village Romeo and Juliet’ performance at the New York 
State Theatre. John Wion, the first chair flutist of the State Theatre 
orchestra and Herbert Rogers of the Hunter College piano faculty 
assisted in ‘BACKWARD TRACINGS’ and played this nostalgic and 
appealing music beautifully. It was very moving to hear Ralph sing 
this music that he himself had written. Incidentally, it was only the 
second performance of the work and so in some of the more difficult 
passages, he conducted a bit as well. Quite a tourde-force. He was 
understandably nervous, but sang with deep sensitivity reflecting a 
contagious affection for Mrs Johada’s poems. 
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Gloria Jahoda, seated beside Ella Grainger, was a very welcome 
visitor to have in our midst. One wonders what her thoughts were as 
she sat listening to ‘BACKWARD TRACINGS’, I know she loves the 
music; it must have been a thrill for her to hear her words again in 
this musical realization. 

David Everhart, victimised by a “flu bug, had to cancel. We hope 
to hear him soon, however. 

The second half of the program was made up of the ‘Seven Songs - 
for Nina Grieg - from the Norwegian,’ with the lyric soprano Ingrid 
Olsson alternating with Ralph, each singing three songs. In the 
‘VED RONDANE’(‘The Homeward Way’), Miss Oisson sang the first 
verse and Ralph the second, which was a very effective way to pre- 
sent this quiet and quintessentially Delian piece. Both of these 
singers are Norwegian-Ameticans and both speak Norwegian fluently. 
Those of us who had heard all or some of these songs before found 
the songs enormously enhanced sung in the original language, both 
in terms of sound and in terms of the penetrating insight brought to 
each song. One immediately takes the songs into much more serious 
consideration as ‘fine’ Delius; these beautifully sung renditions did 
the songs full justice. 

Richard Feingold, a conductor and Ingrid Olsson’s husband, by 
the way, played the accompaniments with precision and Delian flavor. 
The ‘VED RONDANE’ is very difficult to realize and Mr Feingold’s 
contribution in that song in particular could only make one hope that 
he wili come back to perform the music of Delius and often! 

Throughout, Ralph commented upon the songs, upon Delius, and 
Delius’ relationship to Norway and Norwegian artists. He did this 
with the kind of ease and knowledge of facts and dates that makes 
one wonder if there is a book brewing in his mind. Midway through 
the songs, he spoke of the difficulty of finding the right accompanist 
for Delius and, for that matter, finding the right coach for getting the 
music into the voice. He then introduced and praised Agnes Forde, 
with whom he has coached his entire Delius repertoire. He asked 
iss Forde to step to the piano and she accompanied him in‘DULGT 
KJAERLIGHED’(‘Love, Concealed’) and ‘SPILLEMAEND’(Min- 
strels’). She estabiished her credentials in the opening four mea- 
sures or So of the first song, playing with sonorous authority. 

Ralph related how he had been selected to be the first ‘cultural 
aubeessdor’ to Norway by the Norsemen’s Federation. (Each yser a 
Norwegian artist will be so honored and spend ten days in Norway 
as an official guest of the City of Oslo.) While in Norway, he was 
therefore able to trace Delius’ steps, which was most interesting to 
hear about. In the newspaper clipping that appeared in the Decorah, 
Iowa, paper this past summer when Ralph and Miss Forde perfoecmed 
at the Nordic Fest,a Norwegian editor is quoted who had interviewed 
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Ralph while in Norway as ‘cultural ambassador,’ saying: ‘Mr Stang’s 
interest in and knowledge of Norse art, literature and music is 
simply astonishing!’ 

It goes without saying that it is very exciting indeed to have 
someone with Ralph’s qualifications exploring the Nordic side of 
Delius’ art. 

As an encore, Ingrid and Ralph sang Henry Purcell’s duet ‘Sound 
the Trumpet,’ to keep things in an ‘English vein.’ One sensed im- 
mediately that the two singers perform together often and that they 
are often called upon to sing Norwegian programs.! say this because 
the duet was a delight to hear and none-the-less so, because it was 
sung in Norwegian! In Ralph Stang’s translation! 

Frank Corsaro was among the members of an enthusiastic and 
distinguished audience. Everyone was gratified to have the oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge his unique and awesome effort for Delius, the 
opera composer. 


THE PROGRAM: 

I ‘BACKWARD TRACINGS’ (Oct. ’73-Feb. ’74) Ralph Stang 
For Voice, Flute and Piano 
Text: ‘Tallahassee Triptych’ by Gloria Jahoda 


Il ’CELLO SONATA (1916) Delius 
Il ‘SEVEN SONGS — for Nina Grieg — 
FROM THE NORWEGIAN’ Delius 
‘Vuggevise’ (Cradle Song’) Ibsen 
‘Venevil’ (“Young Venevil’) Biéenson 
‘Prinsessen’ (‘Twilight Fancies”) Bi¢rnson 
‘Dulgt Kjaerlighet’ (‘Love Concealed’) Bigrnson 
‘Ved Rondane’ (‘The Homeward Way’) Aa.O. Vinie 
*Spillemaend’ (‘Minstrels Ibsen 
‘En Fuglevise’ (The Bird’s Song’) Ibsen 
(Encore: ‘Hgr Trompeten’ (Sound the Trumpet’) Purcell 
Studio 58 Playhouse Nov. 10, 1974 
150 West 58th Street 4 P.M. 


New York City 

What a day! After hearing a splendid performance of ‘A Village 
Romeo and Juliet’ followed by the above program (minus the "Cello 
Sonata), fourteen of us adjourned to the charming Thursday’s (yes, 
that’s the name of the restraurant) for dinner. Phillip Jones, Charles 
Grove’s student, down from the Eastman School in Rochester, New 
York, for the ‘Village Romeo and Juliet’ and the Stang/Delius song 
program, went dashing off for more. Namely, to hear the Berlin Phil~ 
harmonic under von Karajan! For me, it was home to Pittsburgh, 
feeling mighty happy about it all. Other members or near members of 
the Society who were in New York at the recital included: Messrs 
Bill Marsh, Norman Gentieu, Alex Hart, Davyd Booth, David Duke, 
Robert Pecore, Robert Munro, Frank Corsaro, Bill Perrott, John Cox, 
and Jack Strouss. 
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Obituary Dr. PHILIP EMANUEL 


Felix Aprahamian 


The Delius saga, like the Kalevala, is peopled with colourful 
characters. With the death of Philip Emanuel, one of the most lov- 
able of them has departed from the scene. For nearly four decades 
he was legal adviser to Sir Thomas Beecham, whose close friend he 
became. Sir Thomas was indebted to him for services connected with 
many ventures, the most delicate of which were private rather than 
public. Of course, the association meant that Philip Emanuel was 
concerned not only with the institution of the Imperial League of 
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Opera, the London and Royal Philharmonic Orchestras, but also with 
Sir Thomas’s Delian activities. So that he had occasion to visit Grez 
in Delius’s lifetime; and, in due course, at the death-bed request of 
Jelka Delius, set up the Delius Trust, with Barclays Bank and him- 
self as Trustees and Beecham as Adviser. 

I came to know Philip early in 1940, while working as assistant 
to Thomas Russell, secretary to the L.P.O. Sharing his devotion to 
Sir Thomas, we regarded him as an inexhaustible source of Beecham 
stories. At that time, he would utter no musical opinions. Respect- 
fully, he left these to Sir Thomas, who would have relished with 
wicked glee, though incredulously, the idea that his long-suffering 
solicitor - more at home in a magistrate’s court or at a race meeting 
than in the concert-room ~ would one day be made a Doctor of Music 
honoris causa by Jacksonville University for his services to the 
cause of Delius. 

But, after Beecham’s death, the Delius Trust became almost 
sacred to Philip Emanuel, and on it he lavished the care and interest 
he had formerly directed towards Beecham. If Delius’s music was an 
acquired taste, the human contacts brought by Delius Trust work had 
always awoken in him a natural,warm-hearted and generous response. 
It was this that made his memories, say, of Jelka Delius’s family as 
vivid as his Beecham stories.Since 1962, the meetings of the Delius 
Trust and the Advisers succeeding Beecham would be joyously en- 
livened by Philip’s reminiscences and down-to-earth comments. He 
and they will be sadly missed. 


Boosey & Hawkes’ Delius Catalogue 


In response to numerous requests, ‘The Delius Society Journal’ 
hopes to print a list of all publications of the music of Frederick 
Delius currently available. We begin this quarter with the catalogue 
of Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes, 295 Regent Street, London WIA. iBR. 
Prices given were correct on 16th January 1975. The list is based 
on information supplied by the firm, and the Editor takes no respon- 
sibility for any inaccuracies contained therein. All orders should be 
made through local music dealers ot direct to the company at the 
above address; enquiries for further information should also be made 
to the publishers. 

In the list the following abbreviations are used:- FS: Full Score; 
VS: Vocal Score; PS: Pocket Score: FS&P: Full Score and Parts; 
CS: Choral Score; L: Libretto; PC: Piano Conductor; OP: Out of 
Print; V&P: Voice and Piano. 
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WORKS FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


APPALACHIA. FS £3.50, PS £2.00. VS (English and German) for hire only 
AN ARABESQUE. FS&P, VS for hire 

A MASS OF LIFE. PS £6.00. FS&P, VS, CS for hire 

REQUIEM. PS £1.50, CS 65P, FS&P, VS for hire 

SONGS OF FAREWELL. VS (Ed. Fenby) 85p, FS&P for hire 

SEA DRIFT. FS £2.50, FS&P, VS for hire, VS(8vo0) £1.75, PS:OP 


WORKS FOR THE STAGE 


HASSAN. FS&P, VS for hire 

IRMELIN. FS&P, VS, L for hire 

FENNIMORE AND GERDA. FS&P, VS, L for hire 

KOANGA. VS £5.00, L 40p, FS&Pfor hire 

A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET. VS £7.50, PS £7.50, FS&P, L for hire 


WORKS FOR ORCHESTRA 


AIR AND DANCE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA. FS £1.25, 
set of parte £1.50 
LA CALINDA. FS £2.00, PC 7Qp, set of parts £3.50, extra parts 23p 
each, PS:OP 
CAPRICE AND ELEGY. FS&P, PS for hire 
FANTASTIC DANCE. FS (full orchestra and small orchestra), PC 
for hire 
INTERMEZZO FROM ‘FENNIMORE AND GERDA’. FS&P, PS, PC 
for hire 
INTERMEZZO AND SERENADE FROM ‘HASSAN’ (Ed,Beecham). 
PS £1.00, FS&P, PC for hire 
IRMELIN PRELUDE. FS&P,PS, PC for hire 
IRMELIN CONCERT SUITE (Ed. and arr. Beecham). FS&F for hire 
KOANGA SELECTION. FS&P for hire 
A SONG OF SUMMER. FS&P for hire. PS:OP 
SUITE FROM ‘HASSAN’ (arr. Fenby). FS&P for hire 
FLORIDA SUITE. PS £1.50 
TWO AQUARELLES FOR STRINGS (arr. Fenby)..FS £1.25, PC 905, 
set of parts £1.50, extra parts 30p each 
THE WALK TO THE PARADISE GARDEN (Ed. Keith Douglas) 
FS&P for hire 
THE WALK TO THE PARADISE GARDEN* (arr. Beecham). PS £1.00 
FS&P for hire 
WALTZ FROM ‘A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET’. 
(Ed. Keith Douglas). FS&P for hire 
"Original orchestration as in the opera. 


CONCERTOS 


PIANO CONCERTO. (Ed. Beecham). FS&P for hire 
"CELLO CONCERTO. FS&P for hire 


WORKS FOR VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
CYNARA. V&P 35p FS&P for hire 

IDYLL. FS&P, VS for hire 

A LATE LARE. V&sP 35p; FS&P for hire 
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WORKS FOR VOICE AND PIANO 

FIVE SONGS FROM THE DANISH (The Violet, In the Seraglio Garden, 
Sitken Shoes, Autumn, Irmelin). All OP except In the Seragfio Garden 35p 
If WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS (for high voice) OP 

NIETZSCHE SONGS (for medium voice) for hire 

SO WHITE, SO SOFT, SO SWEET IS SHE (for low voice) SPRING, 

THE SWEET SPRING (for high voice} TO DAF FODILS( fur high or 

low voice) all OP 


CHORAL WORKS 


MIDSUMMER SONG 6.4.T.B.) 20p, chorus paris 3p each 

ON CRAIG DBU (S.4.T.B.) OF 

WANDERER’S SONG (T.T.B.B.). OP 

WEDDING MUSIC FROM ‘A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET’ (with organ 
accompaniment). OP 

TO BE SUNG OF A SUMMER NIGHT ON THE WATER (S.A.T.T.B.B.). 15p 


PIANO MUSIC 


AIR AND DANCE (Arr. Fenby). 35p 

LA CALINDA (arr, Harold Perry). 35p 

LA CALINDA (Arr. for two pianos by Joan Trimble). OP 

DANCE FOR HARPSICHORD. OP 

FANTASTIC DANCE (Arr. for two pianos). 55p 

IRMELIN PRELUDE (Arr. Fenby). OP 

PIANO CONCERTO (Arr. Sganto for two pianos) for hire 
SERENADE FROM ‘HASSAN’. OP 

THE WALK TO THE PARADISE GARDEN (Arr. Harold Perry) OP 
FIVE PIANO PIECES. £1.06 


ORGAN MUSIC 


IRMELIN PRELUDE (Arr. Fenby) OP 
SERENADE FROM ‘HASSAN? (Arr. Fenby) OP 
TWO AQUARELLES (Arr. Dom Gregory Murray). OP 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


SERENADE FROM ‘HASSAN’.. 40p 
SONATA No.2 (Ed. Sammons and Howard-Jones). £1.00 
SONATA No.3 (Ed. Harrison and Fenby). £1.00 


VIOLA AND PIANO 


SONATA No.2 (Arr. Tertis). £1.00 
SONATA No.3 (Arr. Tertis). £1.00 


VIOLINCELLO AND PIANO 


CAPRICE. 40p 

ELEGY, 40p 

SONATA. £1.50 

‘CELLO CONCERTO (Reduction for ’ceflo and piano) £2.00 
SERENADE FROM HASSAN 40p 
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News from the Midlands 


Those members who did not get lost in Derby en route and arrived 
safely at Dick Kitching’s house in Nottingham on 29th October were 
rewarded with a splendid evening of ‘‘Son et Lumi@re’’. Dick and 
Pete: Thorp hac arranged « very varied series of slides to be shown 
to music by Delius, Vaughan Williams, Holst, Bax aad Verdi. Dick's 
choice, mainly of beautifully evocative Impressionist paintings to 
complement ‘Summer Evening’’ and ‘“‘Songs of Sunset’? made an 
interesting contrast with Peter’s views of Hong Kongto accompany 
‘Hassan’, of the Lake District for the slew movement of Vaughan 
Williams’ Sth Symphony, of snowy Norwegian mountains for “Song 
of the High Hills’’, of stalactites and stalagmites for Neptune in 
“The Planets’’, of rocky seas off the Scilly Isles for ‘‘Tintagel’’ and 
of Derbyshire Well Dressings for the ‘Sanctus’ from Verdi’s Requiem. 
The latter item was obviously thrown in to baffle us and it took some 
time for the Midland Delians to identify both the spectacle and the 
composer. We talked of our varied reactions to the visual stimuli 
over coffee, and of our gratitude to Peter and Dick for providing us 
with an ovening of delightful escapism from the rigours of the Mid- 
lands on a cold October night. 

Margaret Trotmaa. 


MIDLANDS BRANCH 10th ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


Having discovered (rather to our surprise) that the first meeting of 
the Branch was held in May 1964 we felt obliged to celebrate the 
event with a gastronomic orgy at the Dorchester Restraurant, Notting- 
ham, on the 23rd November. 

We were delighted to have as our guests Rodney Meadows and 
Roland Gibson in their respective capacities of Chairman and Foun- 
der of the Society. Speeches were informal, being given by Dick 
Kitching and Rodney. A delightful surprise was the presentation by 
Branch Members of a luxurious book on Impressionist Painters to the 
Branch Chairman inscribed ‘Our thanks to the man at the helm for the 
last ten years and in anticipation of the next ten!’ 

Thanks to Lyndon Jenkins, we were able to announce a five star 
event: namely that the Ruggieri String Quartet are to visit us to play 
Delius § String Quartet in April. We are therefore Starting the next 
ten years with a bang! The Delius Trust have very kindly agreed to 
meet the cost of this event which would otherwise have been beyond 
our means, . i 


R.B.Kitching 
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‘Idyll’ at Wimbledon 


At 6.45 p.m. on the evening of Saturday, 15th February, the fol- 
lowing members gathered at the home of Mr and Mrs Christopher Red- 
wood — Prof. and Mrs Michael Alssid (of Boston), Mr and Mrs Stephen 
Duro, Mr Raymond Harvey, Mr Raymond Osborne, and myself, where 
our kind hostess served us with mulled wine and other delicious 
refreshments. 

We then proceeded to the Merton Civic Hall (formerly designated 
the Wimbledon Town Hall) for the concert starting at 8 p.m. where we 
were delighted to see another member of our Society, Mr.Ronald Moore. 
The Delius work ‘Idyll’ was placed directly after the interval, from 
which I returned much exhilarated by discussion, rather than Civic 
Hall refreshment, as I was still savouring the Redwood wine! 


I should perhaps mention that Prof. and Mrs Alssid and I were 
seated on the opposite side of the hall from the other members, as 
this may have favoured us slightly in the matter of acoustics. 

The Wimbledon Symphony Orchestra, soloists and conductor, John 
Alldis, assembled on the platform. The baritone, Stephen Varcoe — a 
slight, tallish, pale young man with spectacles and a mop of bushy 
hair — did not to my mind evoke the lover depicted in the Walt Whit- 
man verse: Miss Wendy Eathorne, in a flowing saffron gown, was 
more reassuring. 

The orchestra began rather unsteadily,but then the beautiful voice 
of Stephen Varcoe, shortly joined by the warm and lovely voice of 
Wendy Eathorne (like a diminutive Brunnhilde) compelled total invol- 
vement with the singers, and I shall always be grateful that I did not 
miss this ‘Idyll’, a view shared, I know, by the other members. 

These informal meetings, of which there have been a number: over 
the years through the generosity of many of our members, have helped 
to strengthen the roots of the Society; the opportunity for discussion 
when we meet more formally at Holborn and other public halls is of 
necessity limited. Our Midlands branch of course could not have sur- 
vived withaut the generosity of individual members who have arrang- 
ed meetings at their homes. 

So, to end this brief account of our evening on the 15th February, 
may I again thank Dawn and Chris Redwood for their hospitality, and 
then, as it were, take a leap from Merton to the Midlands, and con- 
gratulate Dick Kitching on celebrating the tenth anniversary of his 
Midlands group this year? 


Estelle Palmley 
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WOOBURN FESTIVAL 1974 


Without having the precise details before me, my memory suggests 
that there have been at least three major performances of ‘Sea Drift’ 
in East Anglia in the last six or seven years, during which time 
London has only heard one. It says much for the enterprise of local 
musical organisations that this should be so, and if all were as 
successful as that in High Wycombe Parish Church on Saturday 28th 
September our composer has certainly been well served. This was 
part of the final concert of the 1974 Wooburn Festival, and was 
given under the baton of Richard Hickox, a young conductor still in 
his twenties. 

The evening was distinguished by a never-to-be-forgotten perfor- 
mance of Hclst’s ‘The Hymn of Jesus’. From the ravishing tones of 
the cor anglais after the opening trombone solo it was clear that 
this orchestra was no mere amateur body and, coupled with the flute- 
playing in ‘Brigg Fair’ iater, that the woodwind section was particu- 
larly fine. ‘The Hymn of Jesus’ is one choral work where the fresh 
enthusiastic approach of an amateur choir is not only desirable but 
positively essential. One only needs to compere a performance like 
this with the wobbly over-sophisticated singing on Boult’s recording 
to see what I mean. (One is reminded of Holst’s friend Vaughan 
Williams remarking about one of his own works, ‘Give it to a good 
body of amateurs. For Heaven’s sake don’t let the professionals 
murder it.’) The singing here was very fine, and I particularly liked 
the idea of giving the first soprano plainsong chant to a boys’ choir, 
a novelty I had not met before. To be sure there were shortcomings: 
the tenors were no match for the basses in either chorus, and at 
least one contrapuntal entry was spoiled, while the semi-chorus, 
fine though they. were, tired towards the end, resulting in some 
dubious intonation. Nevertheless, I came away confirmed in my view 
that this work is one of the neglected masterpieces of 20th Century 
choral music,and feeling that if this is indeed the ‘music of Heaven- 
ly spheres’ I shall await my last journey with eager anticipation. 
What more can I say? 

‘The Hymn of Jesus’ was followed by a performance of Elgar’s 
‘Enigma’ variations which was no more than adequate. The weak- 
nesses of the orchestra, notably the thin string tone (mainly caused 
by shortage of numbers), being shown up. The whole of the second 
helf of the progrannue «as devoted to the music of Delius, beginning 
with ‘Brigg Fair’. A frequent criticism of young conductors’ handling 
of Delius is that their cempi are too slow; indeed, I have heard per— 
formances that almosi: seemed to come to a full-stop in places. In 
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this instance, however, the conductor leaned rather in the opposite 
direction, the whole affair seeming a shade too brisk. As a result, 
the poetry of the first interlude (for me the high-spot of ‘Brigg Fair’) 
was all but lost. I was also disappointed not to hear more of the 
glorious violin counter-melody in Variation nine. It has always 
seemed to me that we hear the theme so many times in the course of 
the work that we can well afford to push it into the background at 
this point, and any attempt to give both melodies equal prominence 
seems dcomed to failure. (For this reason alone, I have always pre- 
ferred the Anthony Collins recording to Heecham’s.) 

This gargantuan feast of British music ended with John Shizley- 
Quirk singing ‘Sea Drift’. With the memory of a performance muffled 
by the acoustic of York Minster still fresh in my mind, I confess to 
having been a little apprehensive at the thought of hearing this work 
in a Parish Church, but my fears proved unfounded. The echo in the 
building was just about what one would have asked for, and every 
word and note was heard clearly. Indeed, with such a distinguished 
soloist, the performance could hardly go wrong and thoughts that 
this young conductor has a promising grasp of the Delius idiom were 
not disappointed. Again, the choral singing had a refreshing vigour, 
and intonation held up well in the unaccompanied section. On the 
debit side there were two criticisms: firstly, the orchestra was much 
too loud in the pianissimo sections. (I must confess that I was sit- 
ting in the front row, but I feel pretty confident that those in the 
back rows would not have experienced a real diminuendo, either.) 
Secondly,most of the tempi were again rather fast. These two factors 
caused the climax at ‘O past! O happy life!” to be a disappointment, 
the magical transition to the major key being too noisy and too rapid. 
This aside, there was little to find fault with. John Shirley-Quirk 
Sang with the conviction we have come to expect of him, and the 
overcii impression was that the name of Richard Hickox is one to 
look out for in future Delius performances. 


Christopher Redwood 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 

I agree with Mr. Lovgreen (Journal No.45) that Constant Lambert 
did conduct a broadcast performance of the original version of ‘In a 
Summer Garden’. Moreover, I believe that Lambert wrote an article 
comparing the two versions - presumably in either the ‘Radio Times’ 
or ‘The Listener’. 

However, I thought that the performance took place at a much 
later date than that given by Mr. Lovgreen, prokably after the end of 


the war. Yours faithfully, 
Oxford - H. Roberts. 
Dear Sir, 


Further to my article ‘Unpublished Delius recordings’ (Journal 
No.45) : October 1974), Mr Fenby has told me of a letter in his pos- 
session from Philip Heseltine, dated May 9th, 1929. The letter 
specifically refers to some recording sessions undertaken by Anthony 
Bernard on May 7th, 1929 at the Chenil Galleries in Chelsea. The 
works included ‘Air and Dance’ and ‘North Country Sketches’. This 
source material is indeed important, for upon checking with The 
Decca Recording Company there is no archival recording data relat- 
ing to these recordings, the recording ledgers having been lost. . 


Harrow, Middl ‘ Yours faithfully, 
2 aia Malcolm Walker 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


March 21st at 7.30 pm. Birmingham 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


March Zist at 7.30 pm.Holborn Public Library, Theobalds Road, London 
WC1. Delius Society Meeting: ‘Delius in Paris’ ~talk by Lionel Carley, 
with a performance of Sonata in B (‘No.0) for Violin and Pianoforte 
(1892) by David Stone and Robert Threlfall 
April 12th. Nottingham. Midlands Branch 10th Anniversary Concert, 
including a performance of the Delius String Quartet by the Ruggieri 
Quartet. 
May 4th 1975. 7.30 pm. Birmingham Town Hall. ‘Florida’ Suite. Birming- 
ham Philharmonic Orchestra (with Berlioz: ‘Harold in Italy’, etc).. 
May 9th at 8.00pm. Royal Festival Hall, London. ‘A Mass of Life’. 
Royal Choral Society and Royal Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Meredith Davies, with Jill Gomez (soprano), Barbara Robotham 
(contralto), Anthony Rolfe-Johnson (tenor), and Benjamin Luxon 
(beritone) See Editorial for booking arrangements. 


‘May 19th, 1975. ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING and DINNER. 


